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VII..—Notes on the Birds observed at Bodö during the spring and 
summer of 1857. By FREDERICK and Percy GopMan. 

In 1857, being anxious to make an ornithological tour, we 

determined to visit Norway, and fixed upon Bodö as our head- 

quarters, in consequence of the success which had attended the 

Rev. H. B. Tristram in finding the Great Snipe breeding in 

that locality. 

The village of Bodö (for, though the capital of the province of 
Nordland, and consequentiy the residence of the Amtmand, 
judge, and magistrates, it cannot be called a town) contains 
about 300 inhabitants, and is situated on the west coast of 
Norway, in latitude 67° North, longitude 14° East. The trade, 
which is unimportant, consists chiefly in the export of dried cod- 
fish to Spain, Portugal, and the ports of the Mediterranean. 
The fish are caught during the winter off the Loffoden Isles, 
about seventy or eighty miles distant, brought to Bodö, and 
dried during the summer on rocks in the neighbourhood. 

Immediately behind the village extends a large marsh, trian- 
gular in shape, with the Salten Fjord on the south and east, the 
sea on the west, and a range of mountains on the north, which 
gradually increase in height as they recede from the plain. The 
marsh is for the most part covered with grass and bog-plants, 
with small shrubs of Sallow and Dwarf Birch, which latter are 
more abundant towards the edges under the mountains. 

About five miles to the north-east of Bodö are situated two 
large lakes in the mountains, supplied by the melting of the 
snow from the neighbouring Fjelds. 

We stayed at Bodo till the end of July, working all the sur- 
rounding country for eggs and birds, and making several short 
excursions to the interior. We then proceeded northwards to 
Alten, and crossing the mountains thence to Haparanda, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, paid the late Mr. Wolley a hurried 
visit at his quarters at Muonioniska. From Haparanda we went 
to Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijnei-Novgorod, and 
were then obliged to return in haste to England. 

Circumstances prevented our starting together—Percy arriving 
April 27th; Frederick, May 26th. Nothing was done in oology 
before the end of May, and to the few notes made previous to 
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this time we have thought it better to affix the date and initials, 
showing by whom the observations were made. All observations 
subsequent to this date were made together. 


l. Wuiter-tartep Hacuz. Falco albicilla. 

The first day after my arrival, as I was walking across the 
marsh, a White-tailed Eagle soared by, high over my head, and, 
passing the village, flew towards the sea. While talking that 
evening to a Norwegian sailor who could understand a few 
words of English, I was told that a pair generally nested on an 
island called Hgert ö (Heart Island), close to Bodö. I accord- 
ingly hired a boat for the following day, and starting directly after 
breakfast, soon reached the istand. A fisherman and his family 
were living on it, and from them I learned that the birds bred 
there regalarly, but that the young had already been hatched. 
Guided by the fisherman and his son, I walked along the shore 
to the cliff where the nest occupied at the time was situated. 
The cliff was a sheer precipice, about 90 to 100 feet high. The 
nest was on a ledge of the rock, about 20 feet from the top, and 
from the place where we stood looked merely like a few sticks 
left there accidentally. Further on we were able to climb the 
rock, when we reached a spot which overhung the nest in such a 
way, that, though impossible to see into it, we yet could hear the 
cry of the young birds. We stayed some time, but, having no 
ropes, were obliged to give up all hopes of being able to reach the 
nest. During the time we were there the old birds kept flying 
from rock to rock, and occasionally came quite near where we 
were lying, uttering all the time a harsh cry. As soon as we left 
the vicinity of the nest, I saw one of the old birds fly back and 
settle on it. The same day I saw three White-tailed Eagles on 
this island, two of which evidently belonged to the nest; the 
third appeared to be an immature bird, the tail-feathers being of 
a dark-brown colour. About a week after my visit, one of the 
young birds, with its leg cut off, and too much decayed to pre- 
serve, was brought to me by the fisherman. He had pushed it 
out of the nest with a stick and killed it, in order to get the pre- 
mium (about half-a-crown) given by the Norwegian government 


for every eagle killed.—P. G. 
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This species was not uncommon along the neighbouring coast. 
During an excursion to an adjacent fjord we saw seven in one 
day, one of which was devouring a fish, and was so intently 
engaged, that it took no notice of our boat, though we passed 
close by the rock on which it was sitting. 


2. Tur Osprey. Falco haliaëtus. 

One example only of this bird came under our notice when we 
were rowing up Kop Elo from the Ofoden Fjord towards Kop 
Vaud, about twenty miles north of Bodö. It flew directly over 
our heads, and we had a capital view of it. 


3. Tur Perrarine Facon. Falco peregrinus. 

This Falcon I saw for the first time on the 7th of May. On 
the 16th ofthe same month I was watching a pair of Ravens, 
which I knew had a nest in a cliff on the side of the valley oppo- 
site to which I was lying, when I heard them making a great 
noise at the other end. I soon saw the cause of it: a pair of 
Peregrine Falcons had approached too near the nest, and were 
being chased by the Ravens. The Falcons were ultimately driven 
away.—P. G. 


No other example came under our notice. 


4. Tue Meru. Falco esalon. 

Whilst watching the raven’s-nest mentioned in the last para- 
graph, a Merlin settled on a stone a short distance from me, and 
remained there some time arranging its feathers.—P. G. 

We subsequently saw one other bird of this species near the 
same locality. 


5. Tur Kusrrep. Falco tinnunculus. 
One specimen only of this bird came under our notice, which 
had a nest in an inaccessible cliff on the edge of the marsh. 


6. Tue RovucH-Leccep Buzzard (Falco lagopus) we saw but 
seldom near Bodö. During an excursion northward we found 
a nest, situated on the top of a Scotch-fir tree; it contained 
young. Our attention was attracted to it by the cries of the 
old birds, which kept flying round us as long as we were near 
the spot. 
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7. Tue SHORT-EARED Ow. Strix brachyotus. 

On May 138th, some distance up the Salten Fjord, I first saw 
one of these Owls, as it flew up from amongst some stunted 
birch-shrubs. There was a great deal of snow on the ground at 
the time.—P. G. 

There was a pair inthe marsh at the back of Bodö, which we 
felt convinced were breeding there; but though we spent many 
evenings in watching one of them hunting, and saw it take food 
to the other, we were unable to discover the nest. 


8. Tur Hawk Own (Strix funerea) appeared to be not un- 
common about Kop Vaud. In one day’s walk through these 
forests we came across three different broods of young, some of 
which we shot. We saw a great quantity of Lemmings im this 
quarter, which may have been the reason of this Owl being so 
common that season. We also saw the Hawk Owl, though rarely, 
in the neighbourhood of Bodö. It appears not to be at all 
inconvenienced by the light, as all we saw were flying about in 


broad daylight. 


9. Tur Pirp Frycarcuer (Muscicapa luctuosa) we first saw 
May 27th, some way up the mountains to the north of Bodö. 
A few days after we found their nest close to the spot where we 
had before observed them. It was situated in a hole of a leaning 
rotten birch-tree, but was not quite finished. On visiting it 
again a short time after, we discovered the nest had been de- 
stroyed by a mouse. The species was not common. 


10. Tue Dipper (Cinclus aquaticus) came under our notice 
in a few localities, being seen occasionally throughout the 
summer. 


11. Tue MısseL Turussa. Turdus viscivorus. 
We found a nest and eggs of this bird at Kop Vaud, July 6th. 
The only one observed. 


12. Tue Fievprary. Turdus pilaris. 

A plentiful bird about Bodö, breeding there in tolerable num- 
bers. We discovered two large colonies, from which we took 
many eggs. The nests were usually placed from 10 to 15 feet 
from the ground. The first colony we discovered May 20th. 
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On the 27th we took two nests, but as the greater number of 
them did not contain their full complement of eggs, we left 
them. On returning three or four days after, we found that 
the magpies and crows had forestalled us. This colony was 
situated among some willow and birch trees, on a hill in the 
marsh. The other colony, which we discovered some days later, 
was up the mountains. Besides these two colonies, we took 
several nests situated by themselves, and far away from what 
were apparently their head-quarters. The latter we were careful 
to identify. Our attention was attracted to the second colony 
by the noise made by the old birds. 


13. Tur Revwine. Turdus iliacus. 

This bird also breeds in the neighbourhood. The first nest 
we found May 28th ; it was situated in a Juniper bush, almost 
on the ground. We saw the bird on this, as on every other 
nest of this species that we took. It was not unusual to find a 
pair breeding in the midst of a colony of Fieldfares; the dif- 
ference, however, between the two nests made it easy to distin- 
guish at first sight to which species it belonged, that of the 
Fieldfare being larger, and composed of coarser materials. The 
Redwing is not nearly so shy as the Fieldfare when near its 
nest, often requiring to be touched before it would quit it. It 
does not seem to build so far from the ground as the last-men- 
tioned species. 


14. Tue Bracken. Turdus merula. 
We saw but two examples of this bird during our stay at 
Bodö, both of them on June 30th, when we also found a nest. 


15. Tur Rine OuzeL. Turdus torquatus. 

Birds of this species were scattered over all the mountains in 
the neighbourhood, and were there when we first arrived. We 
found one nest, situated on the ground, and containing four 
eggs. This species was far more shy than either Fieldfare or 
Redwing. 


16. Tur Hepes-Searrow. <Accentor modularis. 

One pair only of these birds came under our notice. We 
found their nest on June 21st. 

VOL. III. G 
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17. Tue BLur-THROATED WARBLER. Sylvia suecica. 

This bird seemed quite to take the place of our Robin in 
these latitudes : in almost every farm-yard, and near every house, 
a pair were to be found. They had one remarkable note that 
particularly attracted our attention. The bird would sit on the 
top of a bush, every now and then flying up in the air, and 
utter a note that is best described by saying it was much 
such a sound as is produced by striking a metal triangle. We 
first saw the bird May 28th, after which time they were plen- 
tiful throughout the lower districts. We found only one nest, 
owing probably to the excessively wet weather that prevailed 
during our stay. This was situated in the bank of a ditch, and 
well concealed. 


18. Tue Wuincuat (Saxicola rubetra) appeared first May 
30th; and after this time a few were always to be seen in the 
marsh at the back of the town. 


19. Tue WHEATEAR. Saxicola enanthe. 
Very common all over the mountains in the neighbourhood, 
as elsewhere in Norway. It first appeared May 16th. 


20. Tue Senee WARBLER (Sylvia phragmitis) we first saw 
June 16th. Its haunts seem restricted to some of the warmest 
and most sheltered valleys. It is far from abundant. 


21. Tur Wittow Wren (Sylvia trochilus) was common after 
May 30th, the date of its arrival. 


22. Tue Mrtopious Wittow. WARBLER. Sylvia hippolais. 
One specimen of this bird was shot by us; it was the only 
one that came under our observation during our stay. Its loud 
and clear note attracted our attention to the spot where it was. 


23. Tus Marsu Titmouse. Parus palustris. 
One example only of this bird was noticed by us, on June 30th. 


24, Toe Waite Waerait. Motacilla alba. 
Common everywhere, and very tame. In habits and note, 
the exact counterpart of our English bird. 


25. THE GREY-HEADED WAGTAIL (Motacilla flava) we first 
saw May 28th, when three or four flew over our heads. It was 
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nowhere very common, though we often came across a pair in 
the vicinity of buildings. 


26. Tue Tren Pirit. Anthus arboreus. 

We killed one individual of this species June 2nd, the first 
day we observed it. After this date their note was constantly to 
be heard in the marsh. 


27. Tus Mzapow Pirit (Anthus pratensis) was common in 
the marsh at Bodö, being there at the end of April. 


28. Tue Rock Pirit (Anthus aquaticus) we also found in 
tolerable abundance on the sea-shore. 


29. Tur Sxy-Lark. Alauda arvensis. 
Abundant in the marsh, and arrived before us. We found a 
nest May 25th. 


30. Tur Snow Buntine. Emberiza nivalis. 

The snow had so far melted when first I arrived, that clear 
patches were here and there to be seen. A flock of Snow Bunt- 
ings and Mealy Redpolls were sure to be feeding in every bare 
place. They were extremely tame—probably from the cold, and 
not from hunger, as some specimens that I shot proved that they 
found no difficulty in procuring food, being in very good con- 
dition. Some were in full summer plumage, others had not 
yet thrown off the dusky coat they usually wear in England. 
As the snow melted these birds became less common, and at 
last left the place altogether.—P. G. 


Əl. Tur Lartanp Buntine. Emberiza calcarata. 

Only one individual of this species (a male in summer plu- 
mage) was noticed at Bodö, May 11th. ‘This was in company 
with a flock of Snow Buntings and Mealy Redpolls. It was 
there only two days, so far as I could ascertain.—P. G. 

Whilst traversing the Fjeld between the Norwegian coast and 
the Gulf of Bothnia, we saw several pairs that were doubtless 
breeding there. 


32. THe Buack-HEapEeD Buntine (Emberiza scheniclus), of 
which we found several nests, was by no means rare. We re- 
marked that there appeared to be two sizes of this Bunting. Of 

G2 
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the larger one, which was about the size of our Black-headed 
Bunting, we only saw one or two examples, and unfortunately 
failed to get any. The other was a somewhat smaller though 
similarly marked bird and tolerably abundant. Of this latter 
we found one nest, and procured birds. 


33. Tue YELLOW Buntine. Emberiza citrinella. 
Two pairs only seen. 


34. Ture BramBuine. Fringilla montifringilla. 

This bird, which we found extremely local in the country that 
we explored, arrived on May 13th. There were two places, both 
on the side of a mountain running N.W. and S.E., with a lake 
at its foot, where they were not uncommon, and in these two 
localities we found several nests. The birds were extremely 
tame: in one instance we touched the hen with a gun before 
she left the nest. They often would not fly away till one 
of us was halfway up the tree where the nest was situated ; 
but when once off, they left the place altogether, uttering 
a note of distress. Every nest we found was in a birch-tree, and 
generally from 15 to 20 feet from the ground. In no instance 
did the Chaffinch come under our notice. 


35. Tur House Sparrow. Fringilla domestica. 
A few pairs about the village of Bodo. 


36. THe Meaty Rreprorr. Fringilla borealis. 

Flocks of these birds were to be seen on the small patches of 
ground that were free from snow when we first arrived. During 
the latter part of June and beginning of July we found several 
of their nests. They were very neatly made, and situated gene- 
rally in a stunted birch or willow tree. The structure was of 
fibres and roots lined with the cotton-grass, Eriophorum angus- 
tifolium. 


37. Tar Twirre. Fringilla montium. 

This bird we saw throughout the summer on an island a short 
distance from Bodö. We often watched them, but could never 
discover a nest, though we have little doubt that they were 
breeding there. We shot a female, in which the eggs in the 
ovary were considerably enlarged. 
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08. Tur Staruine. Sturnus vulgaris. 
Common about the houses. 


39. Tur Raven. Corvus corax. 
A pair of these birds had young on May 16th, in a cliff in the 
neighbourhood.—P. G. 


40. Tur Hoonen Crow. Corvus cornix. 

Some of these birds were always to be seen on the sea-shore 
and among the buildings of the village. There were several 
nests on the islands close to Bodö, but we only took one. I 
found a nest ready for eggs April 23rd.—P. G. 


41. Tue Macrir (Corvus pica) was by far the commonest 
bird in the neighbourhood. A nest might not unfrequently be 
seen on the top of a ladder, or a lot of poles, leaning against a 
house. We took some eggs from a nest which was not more 
than 3 feet from the ground. 


42. Tue THrez-TtorD WoopprecKker. Picus tridactylus. 
We shot one specimen near Kop Vaud, in immature plumage. 
The top of the head was yellow. 


43. Tur Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) was first seen and heard 
May 28th, and afterwards was always to be heard among the 
bushes on the hills skirting the marsh. 


44, Tue SwarLow (Hirundo rustica) arrived June Ist. There 
were but few about the year we were there, probably owing to 


the weather, as we were told that in general they came in large 
flocks. 


45. THe CAPERCAILLIE. Tetrao urogallus. 

A hen bird flew up from under our feet whilst walking in the 
forests near Kop Vaud. We looked for the nest, but could not 
find it. 


46. Tur Brack Grouse (Tetrao tetrix) was sparingly scat- 
tered about the mountains near Bodö. The stunted juniper 
seemed to be their favourite resort. 


47. Tue Wittow Grouse. Tetrao saliceti. 
Common early in the season among the willow and birch 
trees in the valleys on the edge of the marsh, but as the sum- 
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mer advaneed they retired to the plateaux on the top of the 
mountains to breed. We found one nest under a juniper bush 
containing nine eggs. The old bird was so tame that we were 
obliged to push her off the nest. We afterwards came across 
three or four broods of young, some of which we caught. 


48. Tue Gotpen Prover (Charadrius pluvialis) first appeared 
May Ist, when I saw a small flock on the sea-shore in almost 
full summer plumage. It snowed the whole of the next day, and 
I saw none for ten days. After this date they were extremely 
plentiful in the marsh for a short time, when they again disap- 
peared. ‘Throughout the summer a few birds were occasionally 
to be seen. They probably bred on some of the neighbouring 
mountains. 


49. Tur Dorrrer. Charadrius morinellus. 

This bird made its appearance in flocks far later than the 
last-mentioned, May 25th being the earliest date we observed 
them. They stayed about a week, and then all left again. 
They were so tame, that, whilst walking one night, I was obliged 
to frighten them out of the road. 


50. Tur Rineep Prover (Charadrius hiaticula) was first seen 
on May 19th, and after this was always to be heard on the 
eastern shore of the marsh. 


51. THe Turnstone. Strepsilas collaris. 

` On June 8rd, whilst rowing amongst some islands, we first 
noticed this bird. We afterwards found five nests, being in every 
instance attracted to the islands on which they were situated by 
the cries and motions of the old birds, which they began long 
before we neared the place. All the nests were cunningly placed, 
showing no preference for any particular locality. One was on 
a ledge of a rock; another on the open sand, close to an Oyster- 
catcher’s ; two were in the grass; and the fifth under a ledge of 
rock, well concealed by weeds and grass. 


52. THE Oysrer-catcHer. Hematopus ostralegus. 
In great abundance along the coast and on the islands; they 
were there when we arrived. 


53. THe Curtew (Numenius arcuatus) was to be seen in the 
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marsh throughout the summer, doubtless breeding in the vicinity, 
though we never found a nest. 


54. Tue WHIMBREL (Numenius pheopus), after the 16th of 
May, was quite as abundant as the last-mentioned species. We 
found one nest only, June 24th, in which were both young and 
e385. 
55. Tue Repsuank (Totanus calidris) arrived also May 16th. 
We took several nests. On June 13th, whilst exploring some 
islands off Bodö, we saw a bird that might have been either the 
Green or the Wood Sandpiper ; but we were not so fortunate as 
Mr. Tristram in finding the former breeding near Bodo, though 
we searched every likely-looking locality. 


56. THe Common SANDPIPER (Totanus hypoleucus) we first 
saw May 20th. It was plentiful round the mountain lakes. 


57. Tue Woopcockx. Scolopax rusticola. 

We saw three birds late in the evening fly over our heads, 
when we were some distance up on the mountains. They were 
uttering the cry (something like the croaking of a frog) which they 
generally use during the breeding-season. 


58. Tur Great SNIPE. Scolopax major. 
On walking across the open part of the marsh, on the 26th 
of May, we flushed the first Great Snipe. This bird had evidently 


only just arrived, and did not fly more than a few yards before it 


settled again. Whenever else we observed this species, it was 
amongst the brushwood on the borders of the marsh. A few 
days after, as we were returning from a long ramble in the 
mountains, on pushing our way over some swampy ground 
covered with birch-wood and dwarf-willow on the edge of the 
marsh, our attention was attracted by an unknown note of a bird 
on the ground, somewhat resembling the smack of the tongue 
repeated several times in succession. At first we thought it 
must be some animal; but, on remaining still for a few seconds, 


we saw several Great Snipes walking about and feeding within a `’ 


few yards of us. We watched them for some time, but they did 
not appear to take the smallest notice of us. 
About the 10th of June we began to search for their nests ; 
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and though we could always find several birds, we did not 
succeed in finding any nests before June 24th, nearly a month 
after the birds arrived.. About this time we found several places 
evidently scraped out by a bird as if for a nest, and as they 
were in a part of the marsh in which we observed no other bird 
except the Great Snipe which was likely to do this, although we 
were there almost daily for six weeks, and as they were invariably 
in exactly similar places to those in which we subsequently 
discovered the nests of the Great Snipe, we can attribute them to 
no other bird. Although we carefully looked at these scrapings 
several times subsequently, we never found any eggs in them ; 
but on one occasion we took a nest with four eggs about 6 yards 
from one of these places. 

The first nest we found contained four eggs, and was placed 
on the edge of a small hillock, quite open, though there were 
dwarf birch-trees growing all round, aud one on the very hillock 
on which the nest was situated. It consisted of nothing more 
than a hole scraped in the moss, in which the eggs were de- 
posited; there were neither grass nor leaves in it. After a 
minute examination of it, and carefully marking the place, we 
went away to fetch our guns, the rain descending in such 
torrents that we were not carrying them that day. On our 
return in half an hour, the bird was again on the nest. We put 
it up and shot it. It proved to be a female. The eggs were 
very slightly incubated. The next day (June 25th) we found 
another nest within 200 yards of the former, containing only 
two eggs, and as we thought the bird would be sure to lay 
more, we marked the place and left it. It was situated on a 
small hillock, and much in the same sort of place as the former. 
We found another nest on the 27th of the same month. The 
bird fluttered off and ran away, dragging its wings on the 
ground, and making a sort of drumming noise. After taking 
four eggs from this nest, we returned to look at that found on 
the 25th, which contained two eggs. We walked directly to the 
` spot, and what was our horror at seeing nothing in the place but 
some apparently disturbed moss! Our first impression was that 
the eggs had been destroyed by the Magpies or Crows that were 
constantly hunting for such food, or perhaps taken and eaten by 
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one of the many boys who wandered about the marsh tending 
cattle; but on our beginning to express our fears, the bird, 
doubtless frightened by our voices, flew up, leaving a hole in the 
moss through which we could see there were still only two eggs 
as before. Not doubting, however, that the bird would yet lay 
more, we again left it, and returned in a couple of days. On 
approaching the spot, we observed the nest was again covered 
with moss. This time we remained for a minute before the bird 
flew off, and on stooping down to examine it more closely, we 
could distinctly see the bird’s back through the moss. Not 
liking this close inspection, it flew up, and we took the eggs, 
which proved to be only within a day or two of hatching. The 
bird had evidently, after it was comfortably seated on its nest, 
torn up, with its long beak, the moss within its reach, and 
drawn it over its back till it was completely covered in the way 
described : there was not the least appearance of any hole through 
which the bird could have crept into its nest. This circum- 
stance of the nest being covered is the more curious, as out of 
six we found, it was the only one thus carefully concealed. 
There were probably as many as ten or fifteen pairs of these birds 
in the marsh, which usually kept pretty close together, and were 
generally to be found in one particular spot. Could this have 
been a congregation of male birds, the mates of which were 
breeding in the vicinity ? 

Mr. Wolley obtained a nest with four eggs from this locality 
the same year, but unfortunately the eggs were much broken. 

We saw the bird occasionally on swamps in the mountains, 
but it would have been a hopeless task to have searched for its 
nest there, though we have little doubt it breeds in other 
localities in the neighbourhood. 

The down ofa young bird of Scolopax major which we prepared 
and brought home is not nearly so dark as that of S. gallinago. 


59. THe Common Snivz. Scolopax gallinago. 

During a heavy snow-storm on May 5th, my attention was 
attracted by a note sounding like “ ekke,” repeated several times, 
and evidently proceeding from a bird on the ground. On shoot- 
ing it, I found it to be a Common Snipe. I frequently heard 
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it uttering the same noise afterwards, and always on the ground. 


—P.G. 
We took one nest on May 26th. 


60. Tue Jack Snipz. Scolopax gallinula. 

While looking for Great Snipe on a very wet day in July, a 
Jack Snipe flew up from under our feet. We both saw the bird, 
and were convinced it belonged to this species; but though we 
searched the same locality subsequently very closely, we could not 
again find it. 


61. Tsmmincn’s Strut. Tringa temminckii. 
A flock of this Stint passed Bodö, staying a few days, from 
which we obtained some specimens on May 15th. 


62. Tur Dunin (Tringa variabilis) was first noticed May 
16th, and after this date was common in the marsh. 
I thought I saw a Sanderling on the same day.—P. G. 


63. Tue PURPLE SANDPIPER. Tringa maritima. 

I shot some examples May 4th.—P. G. 

The bird was to be seen on the islands in the neighbourhood 
throughout the summer. 


64. Tur Lanpraiu. Gallinula crez. 

The note of this bird was constantly to be heard in the grass- 
lands bordering on the marsh. We killed one bird June 16th, 
the first day we heard it. 


65. Tue Wairr-rrontep Goose. Anser albifrons. 

On our first arrival we frequently saw small flocks of from 
seven to ten White-fronted Geese feeding in the pools and creeks 
of the marsh. These, however, all took their departure towards 
the end of May. On the neighbouring islands we found another 
species breeding, and obtained four eggs, which unfortunately we 
were not able to identify. The birds on these islands were strictly 
preserved for the sake of the eggs, and the eider-down collected on 
them; and we were not allowed to shoot, nor could we obtain 
permission to leave the eggs and watch the bird on to the nest. 


66. Taz CoMMON SHIELDRAKE. Anas tadorna. 
On May 19th we saw a pair a short distance from Bodö, and 
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subsequently found them breeding on some islands called Hel- 
ligveer, about eight miles out to sea. 


67. Tue Wiip Duck. Anas boschas. 
But few seen: one nest taken. 


68. Tur Tear. Anas crecca. 

Some always in the marsh on our first arrival, but after the 
beginning of May they disappeared. We saw them at Helligvær, 
and the people who collected eggs told us they bred there. 


69. Tue Wicron. Anas penelope. 
Also seen at Helligvær, where we were informed they stayed 
during the summer. 


70. Tus Erper Duck. Anas mollissima. 

The commonest Duck about Bodö, where they are preserved 
for the sake of the down collected from their nests. We found 
some pairs breeding on a marsh by a freshwater lake, about 
seven miles from the seashore. 


71. Tue Common Scorer. Anas nigra. 
We saw some on the Salten Fjord soon after our arrival, but 
during the summer none came under our notice. 


72. Tur Turren Duck. Anas fuligula. 
Two pairs seen on Kop Elo. 


73. Tur Lone-tattep Duck. Anas glacialis. 

Very common on the sea when we first arrived. During July 
we saw a large flock of males only on the Kop Elo. 

74. THE GoLDEN-EYE Duck. Anas clangula. 


Two pairs only of these Ducks came under our notice, which 
were on a lake six miles from Bodö. 


75. Tue RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. Mergus serrator. 
Common in the vicinity of Bodö, breeding on the islands. 
We took several nests. It was there on our arrival. 


76. Tur GoosannER. Mergus merganser. 
A flock of five were seen flying over one of the islands. 
77. Tus BLACK-THROATED Dıver. Colymbus arcticus. 


But few came under our notice. We took one nest on a small 
island close to the shore of an inland lake. 
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78. Tus Rep-turoatep Diver. Colymbus septentrionalis. 
Almost every lake had its pair of these birds, and we collected 
many eggs. 


79. Tur Guittemot. Uria troile. 
We observed one example ouly. 


80. Tur Brack Guitiemor (Uria grylle) was everywhere to 
be seen along the coast; the eggs are considered a delicacy by 
the natives. This bird winters in these latitudes. 


81. Tue Common Cormorant (Carbo cormoranus) abounded 
on all the islands; and we found them breeding indiscriminately 
with the following species, 

82. Tur Suace. Carbo cristatus. 


83. Tur Arctic Tern. Sterna arctica. 
We shot some specimens of this bird, which breeds the whole 
way up the west coast of Norway. 


84. Tue Common Gurr. Larus canus. 
85. THE Lesser BLACK-BACKED GULL. Larus fuscus. 
86. Tur HERRING GULL. Larus argentatus. 


87. THE GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL. Larus marinus. 

There were large numbers of these four species on all the 
neighbouring islands. 

88. RIıcHARDsoN’s SKUA. Lestris richardsonii. 

First seen May 16th; afterwards abundant, breeding on 
many of the islands. A pair were also frequently observed on a 
small marsh near the lake where Hider Duck and Gulls were 
breeding. Among the many specimens that we preserved, we 
noticed that the variety of plumage was in no way dependent on 
the sexes of the birds. 


VILI.—Particulars of Mr. J. WoLLEY’s Discovery of the Breeding 
of the Waxwing (Ampelis garrulus, Linn.). By ALFRED 
Newton, M.A. F.L.S. 

(Plate IV.) 

Ir is well known to many of the supporters of ‘The Ibis’ that 

it had been the intention of the late Mr. John Wolley to con- 


